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Third Report on Activities of the 85th Congress 


“Not since the bombs fell on an unbelieving Pearl 
Harbor . . . sixteen years ago has Washington had a 
traumatic experience comparable to the one induced by 
the Soviet satellite launchings.” There have been a few 
“mighty alarms in the capital” since the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. “But none had the impact of Sputnik’s steady 
beep-beep-beep as it circled through the heavens.” Thus 
reads the first paragraph of the “Washington Report” in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Boston, December, 1957. The words 
sum up, perhaps as succinctly as possible, the general at- 
mosphere in which the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress begins its task. All bills introduced in the first 
session are carried over and retain their numbers. This 
report supplements those appearing in this Service, 
March 16 and June 1, 1957. 

There have been numerous pronouncements from both 
the executive and legislative branch to the effect that 


priority will be given to the development of new weapons, . 


eg., missiles and anti-submarine techniques. There are 
also declarations calling for foreign aid appropriations 
larger than a reluctant Congress voted in 1957. These 
have been coupled with professions of the aim to keep 
the budget balanced and thus to reduce appropriations of 
the civilian or non-essential or less essential items. But 
what is non-essential? Already there is opinion in the Ad- 
ministration to the effect that the federal government 
should pay less of the costs of social welfare programs 
with the expectation that the states would increase their 
share. This has been coupled with the opinion that this 
would not mean paying for missiles with “the bread of 
the poor.” But if the federal government decreases social 
welfare activities, and all the states do not increase them, 
apparently the effect would be to pay for missiles with 
the bread of the poor. 

There is also an interest in the economic effect of in- 
creased appropriations for new weapons on the economy. 
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Ralph A. Bing, an economist of the Commonwealth In- 
vestment Company, is quoted in the New York Herald 
Tribune, December 18, 1957, to the effect that “if it were 
not for the recent technological and diplomatic successes 
of the Soviets, the current recession might last somewhat 
longer than now seems likely.” “As matters stand now, 
the economist expects the downward trend in business we 
are currently experiencing is likely to be increasingly off- 
set by rising government spending in the second half of 
1958.” This would seem to be in accord with a statement 
that this nation’s “strong, long-range defense program” 
has a “stimulating” effect on the national economy, as 
made by Charles S. Thomas to the Bond Club of New 
York, reported in The New York Times, December 6, 
1956. 

An action to stimulate the housing sector of the 
economy was taken on December 23, 1957, when the 
President “‘unfroze” some $177,000,000 in housing funds. 
This was interpreted as one of the first anti-recession 
moves by the Administration. The President ordered 
the release of $107,000,000 to the National Mortgage As- 
sociation, a government agency, for the purchase of 
mortgages under the military housing program. He re- 
leased $20,000,000 for the purchase by the Association of 
mortgages on the properties of housing cooperatives. The 
President also released $50,000,000 for federal grants to 
cities to cover two-thirds of the cost of “urban renewal” 
or slum clearance. 

On December 26, 1957, Defense Department officials 
announced (as reported in The New York Times, De- 
cember 27, 1957) that defense orders in 1958 would total 
about $23,000,000,000, or about 50 per cent more than 
those placed in 1957, The officials, according to The Times 
report, “said the orders should help perk up the national 
economy...” 

If one wishes evidence that statesmen in Washington 
are still contradictory, one may note that earlier Presi- 
dent Eisenhower criticized Congress for providing the 
housing funds he has now made available. They were au- 
thorized in a part of the 1957 omnibus housing bill. When 
the President signed the bill he did so with a protest to 
Congress for providing more money than he had asked. 
(In March, 1958, while this issue was in press, the Presi- 
dent wrote to Congressional leaders requesting expansion 
of the federal highway program and of reclamation proj- 
ects, also federal appropriations for paying unemployment 
compensation to eligible jobless workers for longer periods 
than state laws now provide.) 
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Sharing Atomic Information 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended in 1951, 
and thoroughly revised in 1954, puts restrictions on the 
transmission of certain types of information on atomic 
energy to other nations. This prohibition has during recent 
years been regarded as a barrier to military cooperation 
between the United States and its allies in the free world. 
Secretary Dulles observed at a press conference, October 
16, 1957, that the law of 1954 “may have become obso- 
lete.” President Eisenhower said in a speech, November 
7: “There will be laid before Congress proposed legisla- 
tion to remove legal barriers to the exchange of appro- 
priate technological information with friendly countries.” 
This proposal will be considered by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of which Senator Clinton P. Anderson 
of New Mexico is chairman. 


Control of Atomic Tests 


Press reports indicate that in 1957 more than twice as 
many test explosions were made by the U. S., the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain than in any previous year. Pub- 
lic concern over the dangers to health thus continues, as 
was indicated at length in this SERVICE, October 5, 1957, 
“Radioactive Fallout: How large is a small risk?” 

S.Res.173, introduced by Wayne Morse, Oregon, would 
call on the President to work for multilateral suspension 
of atomic tests until an international group of scientists 
can make a more adequate assessment of the dangers than 
has thus far been possible. 

H.R. 8269, introduced by Charles O. Porter, Oregon, 
recommends that the United States suspend tests uni- 
laterally and refrain from testing “so long as other coun- 
tries refrain from exploding such devices.” 

These measures are in the hands of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New 
Mexico, chairman. 

Hearings on the effects on health of radioactive fallout, 
held in 1957 by a subcommittee of the Joint Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Chet Holifield, California, were 
summarized in this SERVICE, October 19, 1957. 

The chairman of the subcommittee said that the group 
did not intend “to draw any moral, political, or philo- 
sophical conclusions,” or to consider “associated fields, 
such as disarmament.” Representative Holifield said that 
these issues “might more appropriately be taken up in a 
subsequent series of hearings,” but at this writing no such 
hearings are scheduled. 


U.N. Police Force 


The Senate passed by a voice vote on August 8, S.Res. 
15, which expresses the opinion in favor of the establish- 
ment of a permanent United Nations police force. Several 
House measures are pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Thomas S. Gordon of Illinois chairman. 
The House resolutions declare that the United Nations 
Emergency Force at present in operation in the Near East, 
on the border between Israel and Egypt, has made an im- 
portant contribution to peace and security ; further that a 
force on a permanent basis could be an important instru- 
ment; therefore Congress would express the opinion that 
a force similar in character to the present emergency force 


should be made a permanent agency of the United Na- 
tions. 


Immigration 


Late in the Ist session, Congress passed a limited immi- 
gration bill that became Public Law 85-316. That law may 


enable as many as 60,000 immigrants to enter the United 
States during the next few years. On signing the bill, 
President Eisenhower expressed his dissatisfaction be- 
cause of the omission of many changes that he deemed 
important. 


The new law provides a program for admission above 
quotas of orphans for adoption; grants status to illegiti- 
mate children ; removes “mortgages” upon quotas imposed 
by certain previous legislation; reallocates some 18,600 
quota numbers that were not used when the Refugee Re- 
lief Act expired, December 31, 1956; authorizes leniency 
to certain persons who misrepresented themselves because 
of fear of persecution. 

President Eisenhower called specific attention to the 
omission of establishment of any procedure for changing 
the status of some 32,000 Hungarian refugees who are 
in the U. S. on parole and are not even permanent resi- 
dents. The President also noted that the 1957 amendments 
make no provision for future admission of refugees flee- 
ing from oppression, or for pooling unused quotas; or for 
basing immigration quotas on the 1950 census rather than 
on that of 1920 as at present. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreement 


The State and Commerce Departments have placed 
before Congress a proposal for a five-year extension of 
executive authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and the House Committee on Ways and Means 
has already held hearings. Authority is sought to reduce 
tariffs on certain imports by as much as 5 per cent a year 
for each of five years. There is informed opinion in 
Washington to the effect that this government is hearing 
more and more about the Soviet Union’s recent “offen- 
sive” in terms of “economic diplomacy.” There are re- 
ports that the Soviet now has over 200 trade agreements 
with non-Communist countries, and that it is now pushing 
arrangements for agreements with the so-called under- 
developed countries. This, it is sometimes stated, is a 
compelling reason for support of a realistic and liberal 
international trade program on the part of the United 
States. 

The United States Reciprocal Trade Program was be- 
gun in 1934 under the leadership of Secretary Hull. 
Executive authority has been at various times extended 
since that date. The latest extension in 1955 for three 
years was negotiated only after a long battle between 
“liberal” and “protectionist” forces. Under present pro- 
visions the Tariff Commission is authorized to make 
studies when domestic industries allege that they are 
threatened with injury by imports, and to make recom- 
mendations to the President. The President is authorized 
to accept or reject the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions but is required to explain his decisions. 

Under the Administration’s 1958 proposal, however, 
an industry alleging a threat of injury may apply for an 
increase in import duty of as much as 50 per cent over the 
rate prevailing in 1934, before the enactment of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Program, whereas under present law the 
tariff rates may be increased only 50 per cent above the 
schedule prevailing on July 1, 1945. Proponents of liberal 
trade with the free world regard this as widening the 
scope of “escape clauses,” and a big step toward protection- 
ist policies. (It has been called the equivalent of saying 
to daughter that she may go swimming if she will not go 
near the water.) 

In 1956 and again in 1957 President Eisenhower recom- 
mended Congressional approval of membership by the 
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United States in the proposed Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, which would be a new international agency 
to take the place of the somewhat informal General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade through which the U.S. and 
many other nations have for about ten years been con- 
ducting trade and tariff negotiations. Congressional dis- 
cussion never moved beyond the committee stage. It is 
now announced that action on membership in the O.T.C. 
will be recommended by the Executive Branch to Congress 
separately from the Reciprocal Trade Program. 
Proposed legislation is in the hands of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas chairman. 


Technical Assistance 


The United States maintains two programs of technical 
assistance to the underdeveloped nations: (1) A unilateral 
program for which $151,900,000 was authorized by Con- 
gress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, but for 
which Congress later appropriated only $125,000,000; (2) 
A cooperative or multilateral program through the United 
Nations for which Congress appropriated $15,500,000 
for 1958. But toward the latter we will give to the U. N. 
the $15,500,000, or 45 per cent of the total budget, which- 
ever is lower. Congress also ordered that in 1959 the U.S. 
may contribute only 38 per cent of the total budget, and in 
1960 only 33 1/3 per cent. (In a special message to Con- 
gress February 19, the President asked for $20,000,000 
for U.N. technical assistance.) 

At the recent United Nations General Assembly Repre- 
sentative Walter Judd, a delegate from the U.S. to the 
Assembly, proposed that the total budget for U. N. tech- 
nical assistance be increased from some $30,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. The Assembly approved his recommenda- 
tion, and Congressman Judd, a former medical missionary, 
stated that he would endeavor to persuade Congress to ap- 
propriate 40 per cent of the total expended budget. The 
U.S. proposal to the U.N. was that about $50,000,000 of 
the expended budget should be used for economic surveys 
that would become the basis for a future program of eco- 
nomic development. This was regarded as the U.S. sub- 
stitute for, or compromise with, the more ambitious pro- 
posed program for economic development of the under- 
developed nations through the U.N., known as SUNFED 
(Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment), originated by a U.N. committee in 1953. This calls 
for an initial fund of $250,000,000 to be contributed by 
the member states. 


Disposal of Farm Surpluses 

In 1957 Congress extended in several ways the provi- 
sions of Public Law 480 for disposal of agricultural sur- 
pluses held by the federal government. Congress added 
$1,000,000,000 to the value of $3,000,000,000 previously 
authorized for the sale of farm surpluses to friendly coun- 
tries, to be paid for by their own currencies, not in dollars. 
It increases the value of the surpluses that may be used 
for relief of needy families in the U.S. from $500,000,000 
to $800,000,000. It authorized the President to barter sur- 
pluses with most nations in return for strategic or other 
materials. Congress authorized barter with all nations ex- 
cept the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

Religious organizations engaged in relief abroad have 
been especially interested in certain of these programs. 
It is reported that in the three-year period ending June 30, 
1957, the voluntary agencies doing relief work abroad (in- 
cluding religious organizations) distributed food worth 
$1,000,000,000 to needy persons in 78 nations or units 


within nations. 
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Civil Rights 

Late in the 1957 session, Congress passed the first civil 
rights legislation to receive approval in many years. Pub- 
lic Law 85-315 creates a bi-partisan commission to inves- 
tigate civil rights problems and a civil rights division in 
the Department of Justice. Congress eliminated from the 
bill considered most of much-discussed Part III, explicity 
granting to the Attorney General authority to seek federal 
court injunctions in civil rights cases. In the final word- 
ing, Congress granted this authority only in the course of 
protection of the right to vote. In a final compromise, Con- 
gress allowed a judge in a contempt case involving voting 
rights to decide whether it shall be tried wtih or without 
a jury. Also, a person tried in a case and fined more than 
$300 or sentenced to more than 45 days in jail may demand 
a trial by jury. 


Labor's Welfare Funds 


S.2888, sponsored by Paul H. Douglas, Illinois, and 
others, and supported by AFL - CIO, has been reported 
favorably by a subcommittee to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill, chairman. The pro- 
posed legislation would require that each plan for health, 
welfare, or pensions must be registered with the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor and detailed reports must be filed and 
also given to all beneficiaries of such plans. The measure 
would apply to all plans whether administered jointly by 
labor and management, or separately by either manage- 
ment or labor. 


Amendment of Social Security 


Representative A. J. Forand, Rhode Island, sponsors 
H.R.9467, which would, among other things, increase by 
about ten per cent the benefits currently being paid under 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, and also provide for a 
a system of insurance to pay the costs of hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical care for persons eligible to receive 
OASI benefits. The bill is in the hands of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas, chair- 
man. 


Medical Facilities 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
submitted to Congress plans calling for a five-year pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid totaling $225,000,000 to cooperating 
states that would match the funds to be used by schools 
of medicine and dentistry for construction of both re- 
search and teaching facilities. Neither House has taken 
action on the proposals. 


Compulsory Poultry Inspection 


By the terms of a new law, effective January 1, 1959, 
the United States Department of Agriculture is required 
to enforce inspection of poultry in interstate commerce, 
thus giving to consumers for the first time some protec- 
tion by way of sanitary packing and correct labeling. When 
the original meat inspection laws were passed many years 
ago, there was only a small volume of poultry in interstate 
conunerce. The new law is 85-172. Agitation for the law 
was carried on persistently for some years by the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America. 


Ministers and Social Security 

Those ministers who did not elect to accept coverage 
under Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance before April 15, 
1957, are given another opportunity. By the terms of Pub- 
lic Law 85-239 they now have in most instances until 
April 15, 1959, to file the necessary “waiver certificate” 
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and obtain old age, survivors’, and disability protection 
for themselves and their families. 

Ministers who elect coverage will be covered for 1956 
and subsequent years for which they have earnings of $400 
or more, Ministers are covered as “self-employed” per- 
sons and must pay their own insurance contribution when 
they pay their personal income tax. All earnings in the 
pursuit of the ministry are regarded as income from self- 
employment for purposes of securing the coverage. 

The new act also provides that ministers will now in- 
clude as net earnings for social security purposes the rental 
value of a dwelling furnished or the rental allowance 
available as part of their compensation, and also the value 
of any meals or lodging furnished them for the con- 
venience of the employer. This change in the law 
affects only the social security contribution and does not 
otherwise affect liability for income tax. This provision 
is generally effective for taxable years ending on or after 
December 31, 1957. 

The insurance contribution paid by the ministry is at 
the rate of 3 3/8 per centon self-employment income up 
to $4,200 per person per year. The benefits to be received 
after retirement at age 65 vary in accordance with the aver- 
age compensation for the period for which coverage is ef- 
fective. 

Some 450 local offices of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration will give advice and assistance to inquirers. Re- 
ports indicate that a majority of clergymen have already 
elected coverage. 


Federal Aid for Education 


The story on efforts to secure federal aid for school con- 
struction in 1957 was somewhat parallel with that of 1956. 
The House voted in 1957 on H.R.1, a bill to provide fed- 
eral aid to states for public school building. First it adopted 
an amendment to prohibit the use of federal funds for 
building schools in districts that practice racial segrega- 
tion. Then the House proceeded to defeat the bill, 208- 
203. It was substantially a repetition of the events of 1956. 
The legislative debate was again confusing and contradic- 
tory. One hundred and eleven Republicans and 97 Demo- 
crats voted against the measure. Those opposed were de- 
scribed in the NEA Journal, Washington, September, 
1957, as a “coalition of conservatives from Republican 
and Southern Democratic ranks.” 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has announced with the President’s approval an 
educational program to cost $1,000,000,000 in federal 
funds over a period of four years, with cooperating states 
called upon to match most of the proposed grants. The 
school construction proposal is cast aside in favor of the 
new program. “Education is now more crucially impor- 
tant to long-term national security than ever before,” said 
the Secretary. The program is described as temporary, or 
emergency, and would include the following: 

Grants to states wishing to cooperate “on a 50-50 match- 
ing basis” to encourage early testing of aptitudes of stu- 
dents. 

Matching grants to states to support improved counsel- 
ing and guidance of young students. 

About 10,000 scholarships a year for four years “to be 
allocated among the states on a population basis.” “Pref- 
erence would be given to students with good preparation 
in science and mathematics, thus assuring that many would 
pursue science and engineering courses.” 

Provision of “50-30 matching funds” for a four-year 
period to encourage the states and local school systems to 


provide more and better teaching of science and mathe- 
niatics. 

Fellowships to 5,500 persons to encourage students to 
pursue graduate study leading to teaching careers. 

Grants to finance training centers for students for the 
languages of the people of Asia, Africa, and the Near 
Ieast. 

An increase amounting to $64,500,000 a year in the an- 
nual appropriation to the National Science Foundation. 

Scholarships would be awarded by state commissions or 
boards. 

The Administration measures are embodied in the fol- 
lowing bills, referred to committees as indicated : 

$.3163, to Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Lister Hill, Alabama, chairman. H.R.10278, to Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, Graham A, Barden, North 
Carolina, chairman. 


Federal Appropriations for Education 


The 85th Congress appropriated almost $460,000,000 
for various federal educational programs, not including 
funds for veterans’ education or for various types of gen- 
eral research and development, the Journal of the National 
— Association, Washington, reported, November, 

The list as published follows: U.S. Office of Education 
(salaries and expenses), $7,000,000; Vocational Educa- 
tion (George-Barden funds), $33,750,000; Federally Af- 
fected Areas, Construction (PL 815), $41,700,000, and 
Maintenance and Operation (PL 874), $127,000,000; 
Land-Grant Colleges (Bankhead-Jones funds), $2,501,- 
000; Rural Library Services, $5,000,000 ; School Lunches, 
$100,000,000 ; Agricultural Experiment Stations, $30,354,- 
000; Agricultural Extension Service (payments to states), 
$50,715,000; International Educational Exchanges, $20,- 
800,000; National Science Foundation, $40,000,000—To- 
tal, $458,820,000. 


The Status of Public-School Teachers 


Fifty-five per cent of the men teaching in public schools 
reported additional earnings from a job outside the school 
system during the school year 1955-56, according to a 
study of a sample made by the Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. D.C. (The Status of the American Public-School 
Teacher, 1957. 50 cents.) The Division received 5,602 
replies to a mail inquiry. Of those reporting, 27.5 per 
cent were men, and 72.5 per cent were women. Less than 
10 per cent of the women teachers reported income from 
jobs outside the school system. The average salary from 
teaching of those responding was $4,055; the average for 
women was $3,932; for men, $4,374. The median earnings 
of the men from outside jobs was $659. Almost 23 per 
cent of the men also reported “earnings from a second 
school job,” with a median amount of $502. Almost 
20 per cent of the men also reported “income from non- 
salary sources,” with a median amount of $342. Over 63 
per cent of those men earning extra income reported that 
it was from summer jobs, while 37 per cent had extra sal- 
ary income during the school year. 

The teachers were asked, “Given the chance to start 
over, would you again become a teacher?’ Only 53 per 
cent of the married men answered “Yes,” 16 per cent 
were uncertain, and 31 per cent said “No.” Of the single 
men, 58 per cent answered “Yes”; as did 75 per cent of 
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the single women and 84 per cent of the married women. 

The teachers were asked to comment fully on teaching. 
with no check list for guide or stimulus. One third of 
those who wrote fully about teaching “dealt with one great 
theme—the love of teaching and the rewarding sense of 
achievement that comes from work with children and 
young people and contributing through their lives to a 
better future.” 

“Rural teachers had an average salary of only 72.2 per 
cent of the urban average, the respective amounts being 
$3,294 and $4,564.” But twenty years ago the average 
rural teacher's salary was only 45 per cent of that of the 
urban teacher. 

The average salary of women teachers was only 90 per 
cent of that of men. But the difference is not nearly as 
great as that revealed in earlier studies. In 1856, women 
teachers in rural communities received an average salary 
equal to only 63.4 per cent of that of men; in 1906, 71.5 
per cent; in 1956, 86.2 per cent. In 1856, urban women 
teachers had an average salary only 36.4 per cent of that 
of men; in 1906, 45.7 per cent; in 1956, 93.5 per cent. 
Thus the trend is toward “equalization.” 

“To what extent, if at all, does local politics influence 
the employment, amount of salary, or promotion of teach- 
ers in the system where you teach?” In answer, 72.1 per 
cent replied to the effect that politics was not an influence ; 
18.2 per cent thought it was a factor to a limited extent 
only ; while 9.7 per cent reported politics as an “influential 
factor.” 

Ninety-one and one-half per cent of all teachers re- 
ported themselves to be church members, and 75.3 pet 
cent said they were “active members.” More than one- 
fourth were assisting in local educational programs of 
churches. Rural teachers were somewhat more active than 
urban. Teachers are also active joiners of other commu- 
nity organizations, About half were active in at least three 
organizations, including the churches. 

Teachers are generally opposed to teacher participation 
in partisan politics. Almost one-third of the teachers feel 
that community opnion places restrictions on the persona! 
life of teachers, and two per cent state that this is of “‘se- 
rious” proportions. Slightly less than two-thirds do not 
feel any restriction on their personal lives. Restrictions 
mentioned were “smoking, attending dances, having 
dates.” 

Teachers spent ten hours per week in school duties other 
than class instruction. 


“NEA Federal Legislative Policy” 


The National Education Association, Washington, has 
published a booklet, NEA Federal Legislative Policy, 
which is effective for 1957-58. It contains the latest reso- 
lutions adopted at the 1957 meeting of the Association. 
In NEA Journal, October, 1957, it is stated that “resolu- 
tions, as a rule, do not make exciting reading. They can, 
however, be quite eloquent. . . .” 

In about a score of resolutions the NEA continues to 
favor federal aid to “defense-affected” areas for their 
schools, begun by the 81st Congress, and funds for voca- 
tional education which have been granted by Congress for 
over 40 years. It states that the federal government as 
well as states and private agencies “must support the ex- 
pansion and adjustments in higher education which are 
necessary during this era” of vastly increased enrollments 
It asks for a national program of scholarships for talented 
youth. It holds that “the American tradition of separa- 
tion of church and state shall be vigorously and zealously 
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safeguarded,” and respects the right of religious denomi- 
nations to maintain their own schools when they meet the 
standards of states in which the institutions are located. 

The NEA favors federal support for public elementary 
and secondary education in terms of school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. On these points the resolutions 
read as follows: 

“The National Education Association reaffirms its be- 
lief that the federal government shares responsibility with 
states and local communities to assure adequate education- 
al opportunities for all. The Association further reaffirms 
its belief that control of education remain in the hands 
of local and state authorities. 

“School Coxstruction — The Association believes that 
the serious shortage of school buildings constitutes a na- 
tional emergency that must be met with federal financial 
support to supplement state and local efforts to construct 
needed public school buildings. Funds for this purpose 
should be distributed according to an objective formula, 
administered by the United States Office of Education, 
and allocated by the regular state educational agencies. 

“Teachers’ Salaries—The Association favors the pas- 
sage of legislation to provide federal financial support to 
the states in financing professional salaries for teachers 
in public elementary and secondary schools. Funds for 
this purpose should be apportioned on an objective basis 
which assures no diminution of state and local effort and 
should be administered by the United States Office of 
Education and channeled through the official state educa- 
tion agencies.” 


No Census Question on Religion in 1960 


The 1960 Census of Population will not include an in- 
quiry on religion. This decision was announced recently 
by Robert W. Burgess, director of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce, Washington. 

The primary reason for this decision, Dr. Burgess said, 
was recognition that at this time a considerable number 
of persons would be reluctant to answer such a question 
in the Census where a reply is mandatory. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was not believed that the value of the sta- 
tistics based on this question would be great enough to 
justify overriding such an attitude. Cost factors also were 
a consideration. 

Dr. Burgess called attention to the fact that the decision 
does not deal with the question of inclusion of an inquiry 
on religion, on perhaps a modified basis, in later censuses, 
or with the publication of information based on an inquiry 
on religion asked of a national sample of individuals on a 
voluntary basis. A survey of this type was carried out in 
March, 1957, covering a nation-wide sample of about 
35,000 households. The results of this survey have been 
published by the Bureau of the Census, and will be re- 
viewed in an early issue. 

Public opinion with respect to the proposal was evident- 
ly divided. The mail of members of Congress, it is re- 
ported, ran rather heavily against inclusion of an inquiry, 
“What is your religion?” But tests of the question made 
on the field by the Census Bureau revealed only slight op- 
position on the part of people queried in several samplings. 
In the sampling, the answer was voluntary, but in the Cen- 
sus of Population a reply would have been mandatory. It 
was indicated at one time by Census officials that “decline 
to state” would be regarded as a reply. 

However, the confusing public discussion centered on 
the rights of the individual vs. the government. The Com- 
monweal, New York, a journal of public affairs, literature, 
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and the arts, edited by Roman Catholic laymen, expressed 
editorial opposition to inclusion of the question on the 
ground that such an inquiry would be an invasion of pri- 
vacy. This opinion seems to have been the exception in 
Roman Catholic circles, because inclusion of the question 
has been favored for several decades by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference and the press of that body. 

Jewish voices were, again apparently with one excep- 
tion, opposed to inclusion. 

Protestant voices were sharply divided after very little 
formal consideration. The proponents were mainly those 
who felt it would be of practical value to learn the reli- 
gious leanings of the population in the cities and counties 
of the nation as expressed by the people themselves ; that 
this would be of help in comity and church extension ac- 
tivities. The most vocal opponents were those with an in- 
terest in religious liberty. 

Among those in favor were the Council of Bishops of 
the Methodist Church and the Board of Home Missions 
of the Congregational Christian Churches, Among those 
opposed were the Seventh-day Adventists, and the Bap- 
tist Committee on Public Affairs which serves a number 
of Baptist denominations. The National Council of 
Churches took no position. 

There were also persons who felt that the inquiry would 
be of doubtful value for purposes of research. 

An earlier discussion, including more background infor- 
mation than is given here, appeared in this SERVICE, May 
11, 1957. The results of censuses in some 30 nations which 
include a question on religion in their censuses of popu- 
lation were given in our issue of October 19, 1957. 


On Fair Congressional Procedures 


“The 85th Congress, thus far, like its predecessors, has 
failed to adopt a code of fair procedures despite frequent 
and solemn promises of the leaders of both parties to do 
so,” writes Justice Samuel H. Hofstadter of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in the New York Herald 
Tribune, December 28, 1957. He expresses the hope that 
there will be no further delay and suggests that a good 
code would embody the following : 

“1. Established practice of some form of representa- 
tion by counsel, to include limited cross-examination, in 
the discretion of the committee. 

“2. Provision for the reading of a relevant prepared 
statement of reasonable length at the time of the hearing 
and the filing of such a statement after the hearing. A 
person who deems himself defamed by testimony given 
should be permitted to give his own testimony, if such pro- 
cedure will not prejudice the course of the inquiry. 


“3. Ample opportunity of asserting applicable constitu- 
tional guarantees which a witness is entitled to invoke. 

“4, Control of television, radio and movie coverage to 
render it consistent with fair play. 

“5. Stipulation that action in matters of substance he 
by majority vote. 

“6. Requirement of multiple membership to conduct ex- 
ecutive hearings, when so demanded by the witness. 

“7. Adequate notice of subpoena. 

“8. Furnishing an accurate transcript of testimony to 
the witness on request. 

“9. Prohibition of disclosure of testimony in executive 
sessions, except as it becomes part of public hearings, 


“10. Adequate sanctions for violation of the provisions 
of the code.” 


100 Years After the Dred Scott Case 


The case of the slave named Dred Scott, decided by 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.A. in 1857, was “one oj 
those contrived ‘test cases’ lawyers delight in,” writes 
Fred Rodell of the law school of Yale University in an 
article, “Dred Scott—A Century After” in The Atlantic 
Boston, October, 1957. Every schoolboy has heard of the 
case. It helped bring on a major war. It was one of the 


few great decisions reversed by amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


It appears that Dred Scott’s owners were unenthusiastic 
about slave-holding, that they encouraged his suit, and 
had promised him his freedom before the trial, no matter 
what the outcome. (Later he got his freedom.) Dred 
Scott, residing in Missouri, sued for his freedom “on the 
ground that, by having once lived in a free state, Illinois, 
and a free territory, now Minnesota, he had automatically 
and permanently severed the bonds of slavery.” After 
eight years his case reached the Supreme Court. 

It was first thought that the Court would dispose of the 
case “on a narrow and unexplosive ground"—the justices 
would dismiss the case stating that the matter was the 
business of the courts of Missouri. But personal and parti- 
san politics entered. Justice McLean of Ohio promised a 
“ringing dissent” which would be a blast against slavery. 
Then Justice Wayne of Georgia promised a treatise in de- 
fense of slavery. The final opinions ran to 234 pages of 
fine print and all were “long political tracts, for or against 
slavery.” 

Chief Justice Taney, of course, delivered the opinion 
of the Court. No one else on the Court could match Taney’s 
“pseudo-judicial diatribe,” although all were marked by 
“fervor of feeling,” by “sectional chauvinism.” He de- 
clared his scorn for the pious concern of New Englanders 
and the holier-than-thou preachments of Northerners gen- 
erally. He labeled the Missouri Compromise as uncon- 
stitutional, but also declared that neither Dred Scott nor 
any Negro had the right to sue in a federal court. Mr. 
Rodell remarks that if that was the law, the case should 
have been dismissed on that ground. At least if Scott had 
no right to sue, the deliverance on the Missouri Compro- 
mise was “gratuitous.” 

One of the most notable protestants against the decision 
was Abraham Lincoln, although his language was more 
moderate than that of most. The Atlantic Monthly used 
vigorous language to deplore the Court’s decision. 
Throughout the South there was great rejoicing, through- 
out the North there was widespread criticism. 

Today, remarks Mr. Rodell, the “indignant denuncia- 
tions of the Supreme Court” come from the South, the 
praise from the North, again over states rights and the 
rights of the Negro. 

The situation also leads to observation by Mr. Rodell 
concerning “the political power . . . accorded to the nine 
men, . . .” This important issue should “be considered 
quite apart from the heated partisanship engendered in 
1857 and in 1954 (and also before and between), by a 
controversial decision.” 

“There is something to be said for the notion that the 
nine Justices hold, or at least wield, too much arbitrary 
political power, and it has been said by such solid citizens 
as Jefferson, Lincoln, both Roosevelts, and Justices 
Holmes and Stone (in dissent). But to rest such a con- 
clusion or its opposite — leave the Court alone — on the 
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poiled-up emotions of the moment is to invite trouble in liberal members of the Senate in 1957 were Democratic 
1 by > the long perspective of time. Senators Carroll, Colorado ; Clark, Pennsylvania ; Doug- 
e of “This is the least we might learn from the Dred Scott las, Illinois ; Hennings, Missouri ; Humphrey, Minnesota ; 
rites} case, looking backward over one hundred years. . . .” McNamara, Michigan; Neely, West Virginia ; Neuberger, 
1 an Oregon; Symington, Missouri. 
Ntic, ’ The seven most anti-liberal Senators are listed as Demo- 
“the The South's Response to Supreme Court cratic Senators Byrd, Virginia; Frear, Delaware; Rob- 
the Eleven reporters who have been recording the South's ertson, Virginia; and Republican Senators Bridges, New 
‘on. | response to the Supreme Court decision on desegregation Hampshire ; Goldwater, Arizona; Malone, Nevada; Wil- 

of public schools during the past three years sum up many liams, Delaware. 
istic developments ina book, With All Deliberate Speed, edited In the House, 39 Democrats were given a liberal quo- 
and} by on Shoemaker (New York, Harper and Brothers, tient of 100 per cent, while no Republican representative 
tter | 1957. $3.50). Mr. Shoemaker edits the monthly periodi- was assigned this quotient. Twenty-six Republicans and 
req | cal, Southern School News, Nashville, Tenn., which has 20 Democrats opposed the liberal position on all votes 
the | interpreted the news on desegregation and segregation. considered in the tests. According to the A.D.A. analysis 
ois, | The authors of the symposium here reviewed are with one only one state, Missouri, had “two Senators who supported 
ally exception members of the staff of the periodical. The whole the liberal position on all key issues.” 


fter | account is presented, including a comprehensive article 

by W. D. Workman, Jr., of Charleston, S. C., on the deep 

the South where “segregation holds firm,” i.e., no schools 
have been desegregated. 

the This is “a journalistic summation of three turbulent 

rt. years,” done by reporters who are under instruction to en- 

dal deavor to write “without conscious bias.” 


3y region, the voting in both Houses was considered 
most liberal in the Northeast, and least liberal in the South, 
with the West and Middlewest occupying middle posi- 
tions. 

In the House, votes on nine issues were considered in 
this test “of opinion for and against liberal policies as 
A.D.A. sees them.” On school construction, for example, 


ery, The ferment in the churches is treated in the course of a vote for the bill was considered liberal. Votes to increase 
de- | a chapter entitled, “The South’s Own Civil War,” by foreign aid funds, and votes for funds for flood insurance, 
of | Weldon James. “There was a clash of Christian steel on were considered liberal. Votes against reduction of funds 
inst | Christian steel, of one man’s concept of civic virtue against for enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
that of his neighbor.” The churches in the South have against a proposal to reduce the U.S. contribution to in- 
ion | been “entangled in all but continuous debate.” The “top- ternational organizations were considered liberal. 
y's “> bys In the Senate, twelve tests were used. Classed as liberal 
by “hi h 1956. were votes to effectively curb filibusters, to increase author- 
de- izations for public low-rent housing, in favor of federal 


an approval aid for urban renewal, and for full participation of the 


en- . . ef , U.S. in the new International Atomic Energy Agency. 
on- “Local dissents” from the national pronouncements are . 
nor documented with a number of cases. For example, Dr. : 
Mr. Frederick H. Olert, of Richmond, acknowledged that his Legal Immunities of Labor Unions 


uld resignation as minister of the Second Presbyterian Church 
vad was prompted by the controversy over desegregation. He 
ro- took a pastorate in Kansas City, Mo. Other instances of 
outspoken opposition to national pronouncements are cited. 


“Immunities, relieving particular persons or special 
classes or groups from the duties and liabilities appointed 
by law for their fellow men, have been regarded from of 
old as odious.” Yet, organized labor enjoys special privi- 


‘on leges today which the king and government and landown- 
we Who Are the Liberals and Anti-Liberals? ers and charity and husband and father had, but lost, years 
ago. This is the thesis of Roscoe Pound, former dean and 
on rn b y be f both D ti d Republi professor emeritus of the Harvard University Law School, 
ina study, The Legal Immunities of Labor Unions (Wash- 
th- parties, according to standards of Americans for Demo- ington, American Enterprise Association, 1957. $1.00) 
cratic Action, Washington, has been made public by the 
ia- | A.D.A., along with an analysis of individual voting rec- _ Charting the disappearance through the years of legal 
he ords of the members of the 85th Congress, 1st. Session. immunities once granted to sovereigns (eg., : the roy al 
he According to the tests of A.D.A., noted below, the vot- tg i of dishonesty”), government officials, diplo- 
| ing of the Democrats in Congress, 1947-1957, inclusive, powers ¢ Cy a persons of rank, landowners, hospitals. 
is becoming “increasingly more conservative,” and the usbands, and parents, Dean Pound states that a new spe- 
ell Republican vote is “moving up toward the Democratic low cies of immunities has sprung up: “The substantially gen- 
ne | of this past session of Congress.” This question is posed : eral privileges and immunities of labor unions and their 
ed | “Will the Republican and Democratic lines intersect, and. members and officials to commit wrongs to person and 
‘i i nome?” property, to interfere with the use of highways, to break 
a The “liberal quotient” of Democrats generally in both contracts, to deprive individuals of the means of earning 
Houses is put at about 58 per cent out of a possible 100 a livelihood, to control the activities of the individual 
7” per cent, while the Republicans are put at about 43 per workers and their local organizations by national organi- 
a cent. In 1947, the Democrats had a liberal quotient of over zations centrally and arbitrarily administered beyond the 
™ 70 per cent, and the Republicans one of less than 20 per reach of state laws, and to misuse trust funds — things 
ns pn which no one else can do with impunity.” Seven succeed- 
“ Nine Democratic senators, however, had a liberal quo- ing sections document this thesis. 
a tient of 100 per cent, while no one Republican was rated The sections on Contracts, Restraint of Trade, Duties 


higher than 83 per cent in the 85th Congress. The most of Public Service, and The Right to Work, cite immuni- 
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ties, which are based on Supreme Court decisions and 
rulings of the National Labor Relations Board. 

For example, favoring the application of anti-trust laws 
to labor unions, Dean Pound quotes with approval the late 
Justice Jackson’s dissent in the case Hunt vs. Crumboch: 
“This Court now sustains the claim of a union to the right 
to deny participation in the economic world to an employer 
simply because the union dislikes him. This Court per- 
mits to employees the same arbitrary dominance over the 
economic sphere which they control that labor so long, so 
bitterly and so rightly asserted should belong to no man.” 

In his section “Racketeering,” however, Dean Pound 
finds evidence that the growth of immunities of labor or- 
ganizations has been arrested on the one point of extor- 
tion. 

Dean Pound contends that the usual regulatory agencies, 
such as the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, were created and designed to protect the pub- 
lic from possible abuses by the groups involved. By con- 
trast, the National Labor Relations Board has acquired, 
in his opinion, a function of upholding the immunities of 
labor organizations and labor leaders at the expense of 
the public. 

Dean Pound further points out that at the end of the 
formative period of American law, which developed pri- 
marily in line with the needs of agricultural society, “the 
grievances of the workingman had become numerous and 
very real.” The reaction to this set of conditions was in- 
evitable. “It was not unnatural,” states Dean Pound, “that 
as the law broke away from this, in view of the political 
power acquired by labor organizations, over-zealous secur- 
ing of newly recognized and newly limited interests should 
develop immunities quite out of line with modern law.” 

He concludes, however, by stating that “a general pol- 
icy against concentration of unchecked power has always 
been regarded as at the foundation of our polity,” and he 
leaves no doubt concerning his opinion that this “new spe- 
cies” of immunities—those which surround labor unions 
and labor leaders—should be eliminated. 


Inquiry Concerning Censorship 


An exploratory inquiry into the theory of censorship 
has been made in a book, Freedom To Read, by Richard 
McKeon, Robert K. Merton, and Walter Gelhorn (New 
York 36, R. R. Bowker Co., 1957. $2.50). These persons, 
a philosopher, a sociologist, and a lawyer, constituted a 
commission engaged by the National Book Committee, 
New York, under a grant from the Fund for the Republic. 

The report is a small and concise volume which deals 
with perspective with philosophical, sociological, and le- 
gal issues, and also presents elements of a practical pro- 
gram. The first stated purpose of the National Book Com- 
mittee is “to keep books free.” It believes that it is “clear- 
ly within . . . the public interest . . . to nourish the free- 
dom to read.” It therefore “seeks to foster the conditions 
in which diverse ideas and manners of expression can find 
both publication and readers.” 

The Commission was asked to consider such questions 
as: “What are the major premises of the approaches to 
censorship in the U.S. today? . . . What are the major 
forms of censorship now being practiced in the United 
States, and what are their differences in impact on the 
freedom to read?” What is “the distinction between the 
police power and censorship—i.e., between statutory action 
after publication, and suppression or coercion aimed at 
preventing publication and distribution? What, in the 


light of these considerations, would be desirable public 
policy in this area?” 

Among numerous conclusions are these: “The prob- 
lems of censorship . . . have their basis in broader problems 
of individual morality and social action, of freedom and 
security. They should be re-examined in the larger con- 
text of present-day problems of freedom.” 

“Freedom to read cannot be advanced only (and per- 
haps not even primarily) by combating censorship. It 
can be advanced ultimately only by raising the level of 
reading tastes, and so changing the demands they gener- 
ate, and by encouraging the work of creative artists and 
thinkers in contemporary society.” 

The authors recommend the development of “a com- 
prehensive statement of the grounds . . . of censorship, to 
provide grounds for the formation of public policy.” They 
ask for “empirical investigation to test the assumptions 
commonly made concerning the effects of books, to study 
the formation of reading taste” and to weigh “the conse- 
quences of decisions to control or not to control.” Final- 
ly they recommend “action to protect the freedom to read 
and to correct the abuses and misapplications of censor- 
ship.” 

The members of the commission “argue against censor- 
ship as a device to restrain the development of immorality, 
violence, and subversion,” not because of lack of aware- 
ness of these problems, but because putting on the bans 
“is not a means of moderating or eliminating those proh- 
lems.” 

A long list of “needed research” is included, 


Soviet Economic Aid Abroad 


The Soviet Union and Communist China have made 
loans and grants abroad to ten nations in the amount of 
almost $1,900,000,000 in a period of about two years and 
six months ending in December, 1957, the United States 
Department of State announced January 4, 1958, releas- 
ing a study (mimeographed) of the Soviet bloc’s inter- 
national economic program in the underdeveloped areas. 
Most of the aid is in the form of loans at 214 per cent in- 
terest, repayable in 12 years or more in the form of com- 
modities or local currencies. Grants amounted to only 
$56,000,000. Most of the contracts call for purchase of 
equipment or services only from the Soviet bloc countries. 
In addition to making loans, the Soviet bloc has sent out 
numerous technicians and has offered training in the So- 
viet bloc nations to professional persons from the under- 
developed countries. 

(It was estimated that United States economic aid in 
all forms to the ten countries in the same period amounted 


to $900,000,000. ) 


U.N. Yearbook 


The Yearbook of the United Nations, 1956 (published 
December, 1957, $12.50) is the 10th edition of this refer- 
ence work and records the course of United Nations events 
during the year 1956. It represents a most comprehensive 
account of the work of the UN and its specialized agen- 
cies and provides a permanent reference for public officials, 
diplomats, scholars, writers, students, and many others 
concerned with international affairs. There is a docu- 
mented review of all UN activities for the year on poli- 
tical, economic, social, legal, administrative, and budgetary 
questions. There is material on the nonself-governing 
territories and the international trusteeship system. There 
are surveys of activities of all of the specialized agencies 
related to the UN. 
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